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had two sons, from whom every Rajput claims to be
descended.
That grim ascetic Siva fell captive to the charms
of Parvati, the mountain-maid. Spouse of a many-
sided deity, she too is a mass of contradictions.
Sometimes we see her as Kali the good mother,
sometimes as Kali the Ghoul; now as a smiling,
girlish bride, and now as Durga the Hag, a hideous
phantom haunting graveyards. Ultimately Kali is
less to be regarded as the wife of Siva than as an
outward manifestation of his inherent energy, per-
sonified in female form so as to be the more effectively
reunited with him in the act of love.
Her son, Ganesh, was in his childhood victim of
a mishap. A legend tells that on a certain day
when Siva and Parvati were engaged in one of
then* tempestuous t{ mountain-shaking " embraces,
the little boy disturbed them. Without looking
round, Siva picked up a sword King beside him and
slashed off the intrusive head, not knowing whose
it was. Parvati, however, had recognized her son,
and burst into tears. Siva swore to her he would
atone for his mistake and fix on his son's shoulders
the head of the first living creature he discovered
sleeping west-to-east or east-to-west. He roamed all
India on the quest only to find that every human
being on the continent without exception slept in
the north-south alignment. Only an elephant
could be found sleeping in the desired position.
And so, to keep his promise to his wife, he took the
elephant's head and joined it to the body of his
son. This is the origin of that charming, if rather
pathetic, figure, Ganesh, to be seen at every turn
in India, in statue and in painting; his human
body inconveniently offset by an elephant's head,
eyes twinkling with mischief, trunk dangling debo-